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Archbishop  James  Beaton  II  typified  in  many  ways  the  Scot  of  his 
class  and  times.  He  belonged  to  a landed  family  at  a time  when 
these  were  increasing  in  influence,  he  had  considerable  experience 
of  France,  and  he  was  a younger  son  who  made  his  career  in  the 
Church.  His  father,  James  Beaton  of  Balfarg,  was  the  second  son 
of  John  Beaton  of  Balfour  in  Fife,  the  parent  branch  of  the  family. 
The  Beatons  were  linked  by  marriage  with  many  of  the  titled  and 
influential  families  in  the  land,  and  David  Beaton  of  Creich  (his 
great-uncle)  had  been  treasurer  of  Scotland.  It  was  chiefly  in  the 
Church,  however,  that  they  were  most  distinguished  and  success- 
ful. James  was  the  great-nephew  of  the  James  Beaton  (died  1539) 
who  was  archbishop  successively  of  Glasgow  and  St  Andrews  and 
of  Robert  Beaton,  abbot  of  Melrose  (died  1524).  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Cardinal  David  Beaton  and  first  cousin  of  the  brothers 
Durie:  Andrew,  who  was  in  turn  abbot  of  Melrose  and  bishop  of 
Galloway,  and  George,  who  was  archdeacon  of  St  Andrews, 
commendator  of  Dunfermline  and  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.1 

James  Beaton  was  born  about  1524  and  at  the  age  of  14  or  15 
went  to  France,  where  he  studied  at  Paris,  then  in  Poitou.2 
Having  graduated,  he  returned  to  Scotland  and  at  some  point 
received  the  clerical  tonsure  and  apparently  also  three  of  the  four 
minor  orders.  In  March  1546  his  uncle,  the  Cardinal,  resigned  the 
abbey  of  Arbroath,  and  James  was  appointed  abbot  in  his  place  by 
Rome.  The  cardinal’s  violent  death,  only  two  months  later,  led  to 
what  might  be  called  a power  vacuum.  James  took  steps  to  have 
himself  accepted  by  the  Arbroath  community  although  his  bulls  of 
appointment  had  not  arrived,  and  to  obtain  fresh  bulls,3  while  the 
Earl  of  Angus  opposed  him  and  supported  his  own  natural  son, 

Macfarlane,  Genealogical  Coll.,  i,  5-9,  25-26.  No  satisfactory  study  of  James 
Beaton  exists,  though  there  is  a booklet  by  Archbishop  Charles  Eyre,  A Memoir 
of  Archbishop  James  Beaton,  the  last  of  the  old  archbishops  of  Glasgow 
1525-1603,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  (Glasgow,  1891). 

A.  Du  Chesne,  Histoire  Genealogique  de  la  Maison  de  Bethune  (Paris,  1639), 
Appendix  p.  346;  Mackenzie,  Writers,  460.  Mackenzie’s  section  on  Beaton  cites 
a Parisian  source,  almost  certainly  Thomas  Innes,  and  much  would  seem  to  be 
based  on  this.  The  later  part  is  reprinted  in  Miscellaneous  Papers  . . . Queen  Mary 
and  King  James  VI  (Maitland  Club,  1834),  pp.  xx-xxiii,  161-63.  For  Beaton’s  date 
of  birth,  see  Note  at  end. 

Glasgow  Registrum,  nos.  505,  507-8;  Brady,  Episcopal  Succession,  i,  165-66; 
Letters  & Papers  Henry  VIII,  xxi,  pt.  2,  no.  279;  W.  J.  Anderson,  “On  the  Early 
arcer  of  James  Beaton  11,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow”,  Innes  Review  [hereafter 
IR]  xvi  (1965),  222-23. 
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George  Douglas,  as  candidate.  For  a time,  Angus  was  the  stronger 
and  succeeded  in  having  Beaton  accused  of  treason  and  put  to  the 
horn,4  but  Beaton  fought  back  and  is  found  in  deeds  of  1549  as 
James,  abbot  of  Arbroath.5  According  to  his  bull  of  appointment, 
he  was  to  take  the  Benedictine  habit,  make  his  monastic  vows  and 
be  blessed  as  a regular  abbot,  and  possibly  he  did  so.6 

Both  archbishoprics  were  vacant  at  this  time:  St  Andrews  by  the 
Cardinal’s  murder,  and  Glasgow  by  the  death  of  Gavin  Dunbar  in 
April  1547.  St  Andrews  was  filled  after  a hiatus  of  three  years  by 
the  appointment  of  John  Hamilton,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  half- 
brother  of  the  governor  Arran.7  The  delay  over  Glasgow  was  both 
longer  and  more  controversial.  James  Beaton  was  granted  the 
temporalities  of  the  vacant  see  in  January  1550  and  a few  weeks 
later  was  nominated  to  Rome  as  archbishop  by  Arran  and  the 
cathedral  chapter  of  Glasgow.  Despite  this,  Alexander  Gordon  was 
appointed  by  Rome  on  5 March  and  was  granted  the  pallium  a few 
days  later. 

Eventually,  on  4 September  1551,  a number  of  interrelated 
appointments  were  made.  Gordon,  having  resigned  Glasgow,  was 
granted  a titular  archbishopric  and  the  abbey  of  Inchaffray.  John 
Hamilton,  Arran’s  son,  resigned  Inchaffray  and  was  given 
Arbroath.  James  Beaton  resigned  Arbroath  and  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Glasgow.  Another  Hamilton  became  coadjutor  with 
right  of  succession  to  the  archbishopric  of  St  Andrews.8  Beaton  at 
this  time  was  on  a lengthy  visit  abroad.  In  May  1552,  he  was  in 
Rome  and  there,  in  July,  he  was  raised  to  the  minor  order  of 
acolyte  and  the  three  major  orders  of  subdeacon,  deacon  and 
priest.  Then,  towards  the  end  of  August,  he  received  the 
archbishop’s  pallium  and  episcopal  consecration.  When,  at  some 
point  before  28  January  1553,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  he  was  one 
of  the  two  most  eminent  churchmen  in  the  land.9 

The  next  major  change  in  Beaton’s  life  came  at  the  end  of  the 
decade.  Scotland  in  1559  was  in  a condition  not  far  removed  from 

4 Reg.  Sec.  Sig.,  iii,  nos.  2609,  2902;  iv,  no.  513;  Cal.  State  Papers  Scot.,  i,  no. 
271;  Treasurer  Accts.,  ix,  144-46,  170,  356-57;  Anderson,  223;  Scottish  Catholic 
Archives  [hereafter  SCA],  CA  2/8,  no.  100. 

5 Acts  of  Council  ( Public  Affairs),  587;  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  iv,  no.  366. 

6 For  the  conflicting  evidence,  see  M.  Dilworth,  “The  Commendator  System  in 
Scotland”,  IR,  xxxvii  (1986),  64  and  n.  116.  Beaton  was  also  called  Venerable 
Father,  Abbot  of  Arbroath  (Reg.  Sec.  Sig.,  iv,  nos.  533,  1820),  a most  unlikely 
title  for  a commendator  (that  is,  a non-monk)  in  minor  orders. 

7 Episcopal  and  abbatial  appointments  can  be  found  in  Brady,  Episcopal 
Succession-,  Dowden,  Bishops-,  D.  E.  R.  Watt,  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae  Medii 
Aevi  (1969).  Other  references  are  additional  to  these. 

8 Beaton’s  bulls  of  appointments  to  Glasgow  are  in  Glasgow  Reg.,  nos.  511-19.  See 
also  R.  K.  Hannay,  “Some  Papal  Bulls  among  the  Hamilton  Papers”,  Scot.  Hist. 
Rev.,  xxii  (1925),  25-41. 

9 Glasgow  Reg.,  nos.  520-21;  Papal  Negotiations  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  ed. 
J.  H.  Pollen  (Scot.  Hist.  Soc.,  1901),  415. 
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anarchy,  with  both  French  and  pro-protestant  forces  moving  round 
the  country.  Church  property  was  particularly  at  risk,  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  began  to  take  steps  to  safeguard  their 
movable  goods.  Even  bishops  and  cathedrals  were  not  immune:  the 
bishops  of  Dunblane,  Dunkeld  and  Ross  were  despoiled,  while  the 
chapter  of  Aberdeen  cathedral  removed  its  treasures  for  safe- 
keeping. At  this  time,  James  Beaton  was  in  the  retinue  of  the 
regent,  the  queen-mother  Mary  of  Guise.  Mary  was  in  Glasgow  in 
May  1559,  and  when  she  left,  Beaton  went  with  her.  He  must  have 
taken  Glasgow  cathedral  treasures  and  muniments  with  him, 
thereby  saving  them  from  the  spoliation  carried  out  not  long  after 
by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn.  Twice  more  that  year  the  marauding 
forces  came  to  Glasgow,  and  twice  the  French  returned.  Beaton 
himself  was  in  Glasgow,  for  the  last  time,  in  late  1559  but  by 
November  he  was  with  the  regent  in  Edinburgh.  Soon  he  installed 
himself  with  the  French  forces  in  Leith. 

When  the  siege  of  Leith  was  ended  through  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Edinburgh  in  July  1560,  Beaton  made  use  of  the  safe- 
conduct  that  was  offered.  He  set  sail  for  France,  taking  the 
precious  articles  and  muniments  of  his  cathedral  with  him,  and 
arrived  in  Paris  in  early  August,  the  month  of  the  Reformation 
parliament.10  When  Mary  Stuart,  now  widowed,  returned  to 
Scotland  the  following  year,  he  remained  in  Paris  as  her 
ambassador.  In  fact,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  in 
France,  and  the  Glasgow  treasures  and  documents  stayed  with  him. 

At  this  point,  some  assessment  should  be  made  of  James 
Beaton’s  career  in  Scotland.  The  most  striking  and  perhaps  most 
significant  factor  is  how  young  he  was.  When  provided  to  Arbroath 
in  March  1546,  he  was  about  22  and  the  papal  bull  contained  a safe- 
guarding clause  in  case  he  was  in  fact  younger  (22  being  the  usual 
minimum  age  for  abbots).  On  his  provision  to  Glasgow  in 
September  1551,  he  was  about  27  and  received  a separate  bull 
dispensing  him  from  defect  of  age11  (30  being  the  minimum  age 
for  bishops). 

With  his  episcopal  consecration  in  1552,  therefore,  Beaton  had 
at  the  age  of  28  reached  high  ecclesiastical  office,  second  only,  in 
Scotland,  to  the  primatial  see  of  St  Andrews.  When  he  made  his 
final  journey  to  France  in  1560,  he  was  only  36.  Being  the  nephew 
of  Cardinal  Beaton  surely  helped  him,  particularly  in  his  first 
appointment  to  Arbroath,  but  he  was  successful  in  his  struggle  to 
secure  Arbroath  after  his  uncle’s  death.  He  was  likewise  successful 
in  securing  Glasgow  despite  opposition.  Even  though  he  was 


n i c, . ?Pnapers’  £°reign,  EhZ.,\\,  nos.  76  (3),  234  (13),  392  (4),  887;  iii,  no.  166; 
Cal  State  Papers  Scot.,  i,  nos.  566,  694;  D.  McRoberts,  “The  Scottish  Catholic 
„ Archives”,  IR,  xxviii  (1977),  61-63. 

Glasgow  Reg.,  nos.  505,  512-13. 
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helped  by  the  vicissitudes  of  politics,12  and  no  doubt  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  mother  of  the  governor  Arran  was  a Beaton  and 
a kinswoman,13  his  meteoric  career  must  surely  also  be  due  in 
large  measure  to  his  personal  ability  and  qualities. 

As  archbishop,  he  was  consistently  pro-Catholic,  in  the  decade 
when  the  gap  between  Catholic  and  protestant  widened  irrecon- 
cilably. He  held  a diocesan  synod  in  1559  to  put  into  force  the 
enactments  of  the  provincial  council  aimed  at  reform  from  within. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  able  to  retain  the  respect  and  friendship 
of  John  Davidson,  principal  in  Glasgow  university,  who  went  over 
to  the  reformers  that  same  year.  While  undoubtedly  Beaton  was  the 
kind  of  clerical  careerist  typical  of  his  times  — waiting  until  he  was 
appointed  archbishop  before  taking  major  orders  is  far  removed 
from  a desire  to  do  humble  service  — he  was  one  of  the  few  faithful 
Catholic  bishops  whose  position  “had  not  been  weakened  by 
scandal  or  family  connection”.14  In  fact  he  has  (unlike  his  uncle) 
never  been  accused  of  disregarding  the  celibacy  to  which  his  clerical 
status  pledged  him. 

James  Beaton  was  important  in  the  state  as  well  as  in  the 
church.  In  1553,  he  was  a privy  councillor  under  Arran,  an  office 
we  may  assume  he  continued  to  hold  — the  records  have  not 
survived  — after  Mary  of  Guise  became  regent  in  1554. 15  His 
kinship  with  the  Cardinal  and  his  early  education  almost  inevitably 
drew  him  to  the  pro-French,  pro-Catholic  side  in  the  1550s,  when 
Scotland  became  polarised  as  never  before.  He  was  close  to  the 
queen-regent  and  brought  powerful  support  to  her  in  her 
opposition  to  the  pro-English,  pro-protestant  party.  Indeed,  during 
the  siege  of  Leith,  he  was  considered  to  be  a mainstay  of  the  French 
resistance.16  He  was  also  clearly  high  in  the  counsels  of  the  young 
queen,  for  not  only  had  he  been  known  to  her  during  his  various 
sojourns  in  France,  but  Beaton  kinsfolk  were  close  to  her.  Mary 
Beaton  (called  by  many  writers  his  niece,  but  in  fact  a cousin)  was 
one  of  the  queen’s  four  Maries  and  was  herself  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  royal  pages,  Robert  Beaton  of  Creich.17  Among  Mary 
Stuart’s  faithful  servants  (if  not  now,  then  not  long  after)  were 
John  Beaton  of  Auchmuthie  and  Lochwood  and  his  brother 


12  For  a discussion  of  these,  see  A.  I.  Dunlop’s  comments  in  Mary  of  Lorraine 
Corresp.,  330-33. 

13  Dunbar,  Scottish  Kings,  201-02;  Macfarlane,  Genealogical  Coll.,  l,  27. 

14  M.  Mahoney,  “The  Scottish  Hierarchy,  1513-1565”,  IR,  x (1959),  62.  See  also 
ibid. , 325-26,  333-34,  376,  438-39. 

15  Reg.  Privy  Council,  i,  139-43  and  ff. 

16  Du  Chesne,  539,  App.  347;  Cal.  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Eliz.,  m,  no.  166.  On  the 
other  hand,  Beaton  is  not  mentioned  in  a journal  of  the  siege:  see  Two  Missions 
of  Jacques  de  la  Brosse,  ed.  G.  Dickinson  (Scot.  Hist.  Soc.,  1942),  pp.  vm,  51tt. 

17  Macfarlane,  Genealogical  Coll.,  i,  31-32;  A.  Fraser,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
(London,  1970),  55. 
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Andrew.  John  had  received  the  land  of  Lochwood  from 
Archbishop  James  in  1559. 18 

Also  of  the  greatest  importance  in  Archbishop  Beaton’s  career 
is  what  one  might  call  the  French  connection.  His  great-uncle, 
Archbishop  James  Beaton,  had  been  a staunch  upholder  of  the 
Franco-Scottish  alliance.  His  uncle,  the  Cardinal,  was  of  the  same 
mind  and  had  studied  law  in  France  and  lived  there  as  Scottish 
ambassador.  The  French  king  rewarded  him  by  having  him 
appointed  bishop  of  Mirepoix,  south  of  Toulouse.  It  was  the 
cardinal  who  sent  his  nephew  James  to  study  in  France.  This  was 
a time  when  the  Auld  Alliance  developed  in  an  unprecedented  way, 
to  the  extent  of  threatening  Scottish  autonomy.  James  V married 
Mary  of  Guise  in  1538  and  their  daughter,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
having  lived  in  France  from  the  age  of  five,  married  the  Dauphin 
in  1558.  The  young  couple  styled  themselves  King  and  Queen  of 
Scots,  while  Mary  of  Guise,  regent  of  Scotland  from  1554  to  1560, 
was  kept  in  power  by  French  arms. 

James  Beaton  began  to  play  a part  in  this  political  scene  at  an 
early  age.  He  must  have  been  practically  bi-lingual  in  Scots  and 
French.  When  he  was  not  quite  20,  Francis  I of  France  employed 
him  on  a mission  to  the  dowager  queen  of  Scotland,  to  inform  her 
of  an  army  he  was  about  to  send  to  Scotland.19  The  dates  fit,  for 
the  mission  must  have  been  between  December  1542,  when  Mary 
of  Guise  was  widowed,  and  the  death  of  Francis  in  1547,  and 
Beaton  was  20  about  1544,  the  most  probable  date.  When  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  struggle  for  Arbroath  abbey  in  1548,  report 
had  it  that  he  was  to  be  given  a French  bishopric  like  his  uncle 
before  him.20  In  April  1550,  he  was  back  in  France  carrying  letters 
from  Mary  of  Guise  to  the  king  and  others.  Eighteen  months  later, 
in  October  1551,  a safe-conduct  was  sought  for  his  return  to 
Scotland  through  England,  but  apparently  he  did  not  make  use  of 
it  until  after  his  episcopal  consecration  at  Rome  in  August  1552. 
His  stay  abroad  thus  lasted  at  least  from  the  spring  of  1550  to  the 
winter  of  1552-3,  and  presumably  for  most  of  this  time  he  was  in 


'*  Ibid.,  512,  520;  Glasgow  Rental,  28-29,  169,  173-74;  Scottish  Record  Office,  SP 
1 °)Ve  *ast  re^erence  t0  Dr  M.  Sanderson.  John  and  Andrew  were  the 
archbishop’s  stepbrothers,  or  at  least  the  sons  of  his  stepfather.  His  mother, 
Helen  Melville,  married  James  Beaton  of  Balfarg,  then  John  Beaton  of 
• llC,h^nuut.hie:  see  Mag.  Sig.,  iv,  no.  1581;  Macfarlane,  Genealogical  Coll., 

19  ’’  (which  wrongly  ascribes  all  her  children  to  the  Balfarg  marriage). 

20  7>u  ^hesne,  537,  App.  346.  See  Note  at  end. 

Cal.  State  Papers  Scot.,  i,  no.  271. 
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France.21  In  1558,  he  was  again  in  France  for  about  six  months, 
this  time  heading  the  commissioners  sent  by  parliament  for  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  the  Dauphin  and  negotiation  of  the 
marriage  treaty.22 

The  young  archbishop  of  Glasgow  who  went  to  Paris  in  1560 
was  not  only  a convinced  supporter  of  Catholicism  and  the  French 
alliance;  he  was  also  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  French 
language  and  way  of  life,  on  terms  of  friendship  and  trust  with  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  land,  and  indeed  considered  to  belong 
to  a noble  family  of  French  origin:  from  Bethune  in  French 
Flanders.23  He  had  means  of  support  in  France,  for  Henry  II  (who 
died  in  July  1559)  had  given  him  the  abbey  of  Absie  in  Poitou, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Patrick  Panter,  bishop  of  Ross.  In  1559  the 
abbey  was  being  administered  on  his  behalf  by  Archibald  Beaton, 
a kinsman.24 

James  Beaton  remained  in  France  for  43  years,  from  1560  until 
his  death  in  1603,  and  as  far  as  we  know  never  once  left  the 
country.  During  all  that  time  he  was  ambassador,  first  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  until  her  death  in  February  1587,  then  of  James  VI 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  four  decades  of  Beaton’s 
residence  in  France  were  marked  by  constant  religious  and  civil 
upheaval:  the  wars  of  religion  between  Catholics  and  Huguenots 
began  in  1562  and  continued  sporadically  until  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
in  1598,  which  settled  the  state  religion  as  Catholicism  but  with 
toleration  for  the  Huguenots.  Naturally  Beaton,  as  Mary’s 
ambassador,  sided  with  the  Guise  faction  and  the  Catholic  League 
formed  by  them  in  1576,  which  was  both  anti-protestant  and 
opposed  to  royal  absolutism.  As  a consequence  he  was  out  of 
favour  when  the  Guises  fell  from  power,  the  protestant  Henry  IV 
came  to  the  throne  in  1589  and  adopted  Catholicism  in  1593,  and 
the  League  collapsed.  Through  the  good  offices  of  Sully,  however, 
he  regained  favour  and  was  highly  regarded  by  Henry,  who  insisted 
that  an  old  man  wishing  to  end  his  days  in  France  should  not  be 


21  Mary  of  Lorraine  Corresp.,  323-24;  Cal.  State  Papers  Scot.,  i,  no.  386; 
Anderson,  224.  An  archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  arrested  in  England  in  July  1550 
because  he  did  not  have  a safe-conduct  to  travel  to  Scotland,  and  in  March  1551 
a safe-conduct  was  requested  for  an  archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  travel  from  France 
to  Scotland  and  back  (Cal.  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Edward  VI,  i,  50-55,  79).  The 
editorial  identification  of  this  man  as  Beaton  is  erroneous;  it  was  Alexander 
Gordon:  see  Mary  of  Lorraine  Corresp.,  349n. 

22  Acts  Pari.  Scot.,  ii,  502,  504-20;  Glasgow  Rental,  28,  168-69.  The  marriage  was 
in  April  and  Beaton  was  still  in  France  in  mid  September  (SCA,  JB  2/6/1). 

23  Du  Chesne,  App.  344-45.  Macfarlane,  Genealogical  Coll.,  i,  18-19  declares  this 

to  be  quite  erroneous.  f. 

24  Du  Chesne,  538,  App,  347,  353.  In  January  1561,  this  or  another J^nefice 
promised  to  Beaton  by  Henry  11  was  confirmed  by  the  French  crown  (SCA,  JB 
2/8/1).  Beaton  held  Absie  until  his  death  (Glasgow  Rental,  229,  234). 
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harassed.  Beaton’s  epitaph  pointed  out  that  he  had  served  as 
ambassador  under  five  French  kings.25 

As  ambassador  of  Mary  Stuart  to  an  important  court,  and 
moreover  in  the  country  of  her  upbringing,  Beaton  had  an 
important  place  in  her  plans.  From  1568  on,  during  Mary’s 
captivity  in  England,  he  was  not  only  her  ambassador  but  her  agent 
and  administrator,  indeed  almost  her  lifeline.  No  doubt  he 
performed  valuable  services  for  James  VI  also.  Only  a small 
fraction  of  Beaton’s  diplomatic  papers  has  survived  and  we  are 
thus  ill-informed  on  many  aspects  of  his  life  in  France.  Therefore, 
although  Beaton  played  an  important  political  role  for  over  40 
years,  this  paper  will  deal  only  with  some  facets  of  his  life  that  are 
particularly  relevant  to  Scottish  church  history. 

For  some  years  after  1560,  Beaton  remained  the  undisputed 
archbishop  of  Glasgow.  As  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  old 
Church  remained  largely  intact  (even  if  no  longer  used  for  the 
upkeep  of  that  Church),  his  role  was  still  crucial.  His  consent  was 
needed  for  various  kinds  of  legal  transaction:  he  alone  could 
appoint  to  benefices,  and  so  on.  It  was,  of  course,  not  the  first  time 
that  diocesan  administration  had  to  be  carried  on  during  his 
absence  abroad,  and  much  of  the  business  was  done  by  the  dean 
of  Glasgow,  James  Balfour,  acting  as  his  vicar-general.  The 
temporalities  were  administered  on  Beaton’s  behalf.26 

The  chequered  relationship  of  Beaton  to  Scottish  government 
and  his  see  of  Glasgow  during  his  long  exile  reflect  both  the  changes 
in  government  and  its  attitude  to  the  reformed  church.  During 
Mary’s  reign  in  Scotland,  all  went  well  for  him  in  this  regard,  but 
the  situation  changed  radically  under  the  regencies.  In  August 
1568,  after  being  summoned  before  the  regent  and  privy  council 
and  failing  to  appear,  he  was  put  to  the  horn  and  his  goods 
escheated,  the  charge  being  matters  done  to  the  hurt  of  the  infant 
king  and  his  authority.  In  September  1570,  in  parliament,  he  was 
convicted  of  treason  and  declared  forfeited,  and  four  months  later 
steps  were  being  taken  to  appoint  a new  archbishop.  Administra- 
tion of  the  temporalities  of  the  see  on  his  behalf  ceased.  The  see  of 
Glasgow  was  declared  vacant  by  Beaton’s  forfeiture  and  in  late 
1573  James  Boyd  became  protestant  archbishop.  This  was  the 
situation  for  the  remainder  of  the  decade,  with  Beaton  and  other 
Scots  Catholics  resident  abroad  being  declared  traitor  by  the  privy 
council  in  February  1574.  Five  years  later,  Beaton’s  secretary  was 
summoned  before  the  council  and  put  to  the  horn  when  he  failed 

For  a useful  summary  of  events,  see  O.  Chadwick,  The  Reformation  (1964), 
161-68;  New  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (1967),  viii,  586-87.  For  Beaton:  Francisque- 
26  ™‘chel:  Les  Ecossais  en  France  (Paris,  1862),  ii,  134-38;  Du  Chesne,  App.  348. 
he  evidence  for  these  general  statements  is  found  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  iv,  v;  Rec. 
•sec.  Sig. , v,  vi;  Glasgow  Rental. 
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to  appear.  Beaton  was  apparently  involved  in  some  scheme  in 
favour  of  Queen  Mary,  still  alive  and  held  captive  in  England.27 

With  the  death  of  James  Boyd  in  1581,  the  situation  became 
fluid  and  confused  once  more,  for  no  successor  acceptable  to  the 
kirk  was  appointed.  An  entry  in  the  privy  seal  register  described 
Beaton  simply  as  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  though  his  escheated 
goods  were  granted  to  Catherine  Beaton  as  he  was  “as  yet 
unrestorit”.  His  forfeiture  still  held  good  in  late  1585  but  was 
revoked  in  March  1587,  a few  weeks  after  Queen  Mary’s  execution. 
James  VI,  referring  to  Beaton’s  constant  affection  and  faithful 
service  to  Mary,  declared  that  he  hoped  to  enjoy  the  same  and 
make  use  of  him.  In  spite  of  this,  the  full  rehabilitation  of  Beaton 
was  delayed  and  the  sentence  against  him  still  held  good.28  In  1594 
Henry  IV  of  France  was  writing  to  James  on  the  subject.  The 
rehabilitation  finally  took  place  in  the  parliament  of  June  1598: 
Beaton  was  restored  to  all  his  honours  and  benefices,  because  of  his 
services  to  Mary  and  James  and  despite  his  never  professing  the 
reformed  faith.  The  restoration  of  his  forfeited  goods  was, 
however,  only  partial.29  The  whole  history  of  Beaton’s  restoration 
is  surely  bound  up  with  the  king’s  plans  to  restore  episcopacy  and 
the  strength  of  the  opposition.  Perhaps  a forfeited  archbishop  was 
an  embarrassment  to  James,  and  certainly  after  Beaton’s  death 
John  Spottiswood  was  appointed  to  the  see. 

In  the  eyes  of  Rome  and  of  Scottish  Catholics,  Beaton  never 
ceased  to  be  archbishop  of  Glasgow.  Although,  as  far  as  is  known, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  attend  the  Council  of  Trent,  his  position  in 
France  was  of  particular  importance  to  those  Scots  in  Europe  who 
remained  faithful  to  the  old  Church.  Given  that  he  was  the 
ambassador  of  the  Catholic  Mary  Stuart,  during  both  her  reign  in 
Scotland  and  her  long  period  in  English  captivity,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  otherwise.  Besides  being  involved  in  diplomatic  activity 
on  her  behalf,  he  provided  a focal  point  for  Scots  Catholic 
emigres.30  He  was  also  in  communication  with  Rome  and 
supported  the  plans  to  sent  priests  to  Scotland  in  the  1580s.31  The 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Catholicism  in  Scotland,  however,  did  not  bear 
much  fruit.  When  Beaton  died  in  1603,  the  last  ot  the  Scots 

27  Reg.  Sec.  Sig.,  vi,  passim;  Reg.  Privy  Council,  i,  638;  ii,  334;  iii,  102,  106; 
Glasgow  Rental,  29  (see  also  n.  48);  Watt,  Fasti,  150. 

28  Reg.  Sec.  Sig.,  win,  nos.  1565,  2252;  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,v,  nos.  903,  1 168;  Reg.  Privy 
Council,  iv,  154,  388,  644. 

29  SCA,  JB  2/9/9;  Acts  Pari.  Scot.,  iv,  169-70;  Reg.  Privy  Council,  v,  464;  Glasgow 
Rental,  31;  Eyre  (see  n.  1),  24. 

•• 30  M.  Dilworth,  “Archbishop  James  Beaton’s  papers  in  the  Scottish  Catholic 
Archives”,  IR,  xxxiv  (1983),  5-7;  Certain  Tractates  . . . by  Ninian  Winzet,  ed. 
J.  K.  Hewison,  i (Scot.  Text  Soc.,  1888),  pp.  xlvi,  lii-liii;  A.  Bellesheim  History 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Scotland,  iii  (1889),  327n. 

31  Bellesheim,  iii,  239,  283;  Narratives  of  Scottish  Catjiolics,  ed.  W.  Forbes-Leith 
(1885),  195-97,  201-02;  Teulet,  Papiers,  iii,  278,  296-30J , 306-07;  Lettres  de  Marie 
Stuart,  ed.  A.  Labanoff,  vii  (1844),  1"52-61 . 
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Catholic  bishops,  protestantism  was  in  a commanding  position. 
The  old  Church  had  all  but  disappeared  from  most  of  lowland 
Scotland,  with  a mere  handful  of  priests  working  actively. 

Paris  had  long  been  a place  favoured  by  Scots  for  their 
university  studies.  In  1325  David,  bishop  of  Moray,  founded 
bursaries  for  four  poor  students  of  his  diocese  to  study  at  its 
university.  The  foundation,  which  can  hardly  be  called  a college, 
had  declined  sadly  but  was  now  to  enjoy  not  only  rehabilitation  but 
a new  role.32  One  of  the  bursars,  a Galashiels  man  named  Thomas 
Winterhope,  won  the  support  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart  and  her 
husband  Francis  II  in  1559  for  a full  restoration  of  the  foundation. 
He  continued  to  work  tirelessly  to  regain  all  rights  and  revenues 
and  further  its  development  into  a full  university  college.33  Among 
those  to  whom  he  appealed  for  help  was  Mary,  by  now  in  Scotland, 
who  responded  by  supporting  a number  of  Scots  students.  It  was 
a benefaction  which  she  continued  in  her  will. 

Beaton  was  Mary’s  executor,  but  even  before  her  death  he  was 
drawn  into  the  project.  He  administered  Mary’s  revenues  in  France 
and  was  recompensed  for  his  services,34  as  well  as  enjoying  French 
ecclesiastical  revenues  of  his  own.35  Certainly  he  assisted  Scots 
scholars  and  students,  including  the  celebrated  Ninian  Winzet  and 
Winterhope  himself,  with  the  result  that  he  was  called  the 
Maecenas  of  Scotland.  A library  of  600  volumes,  mostly  folio,  was 
put  together  by  him  for  the  use  of  Scots  in  Paris.  The  right  to 
appoint  bursars  in  the  Paris  foundation  had  remained  with  the 
bishops  of  Moray,  but  when  Patrick  Hepburn,  the  last  pre- 
Reformation  bishop,  died  in  1573,  the  right  was  assumed  by  the 
bishops  of  Paris.  Care  of  the  students,  however,  fell  to  Beaton’s  lot 
and  he  augmented  their  number,  both  by  applying  pensions  from 
the  queen’s  revenues  and  by  his  own  liberality.36 

With  the  passage  of  time  after  1560,  Scots  students  who  wished 
to  be  ordained  priest  suffered  increasingly  from  two  disadvantages. 
According  to  canon  law,  they  had  to  be  ordained  either  by  their 

32  A summary  of  its  history  from  1325  to  1603  is  found  in  V.  M.  Montagu,  “The 
Scottish  College  in  Paris”,  Scot.  Hist.  Rev.,  iv  (1907),  399-402;  G.  Daumet, 
“Notices  sur  les  etablissements  religieux  anglais,  ecossais  et  irlandais  fondes  a 
Paris  avant  la  Revolution”,  Memoires  de  la  Societe  de  I’Histoire  de  Paris  et  de 
l’Ile-de-France,  xxxix  (1912),  45-48;  W.  A.  McNeill,  “Documents  illustrative  of 
the  history  of  the  Scots  College,  Paris”,  IR,  xv  (1964),  66-68.  Other  references 
are  supplementary  to  these.  The  MS  Statuta  Collegii  cited  by  them  for  the 
sixteenth  century  is  also  in  SCA:  CA  1/10/2,  pp.  4-6.  Daumet  states  there  are 
grounds  for  interpreting  the  date  of  the  original  foundation,  28  Feb.  1325,  as 
j3  1325/6. 

“ His  efforts  can  be  seen  in  the  MS  Book  of  Grisy  in  SCA:  CA  1/1,  fos  2-10,  50-56. 

The  volume  is  described  in  M.  V.  Hay,  The  Blairs  Papers  (1929),  237-41.  For 
^ Winterhope’s  name,  see  Black,  Surnames,  820,  s.v.  Wintrup. 

35  |1-S  salary  *n  I562  was  3060  livres  (Teulet,  Papiers,  ii,  122). 
w His  benefices  are  listed  on  his  tomb  (Du  Chesne,  539,  App.  349). 

Mackenzie,  Writers , iii,  462-63,  466.  For  Winzet  see  also  n.  30. 
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own  bishop  or  with  his  dismissorial  letters  permitting  ordination  by 
another  prelate,  and  they  had  to  have  some  benefice  or  means  of 
support,  conditions  which  became  almost  impossible  for  a post- 
Reformation  Scot.  In  1579,  one  Richard  Irvine  was  given 
dismissorials  by  Beaton  himself  and  entered  the  Scots  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Ratisbon  in  Bavaria,  thereby  fulfilling  both 
conditions.37  The  following  year,  in  September  1580,  Beaton 
obtained  a papal  indult  whereby  the  bishops  of  Paris  and  Meaux 
could  ordain  Scots  without  these  canonical  conditions.38 

After  Mary’s  death  in  1587,  Beaton  could  do  less  for  the  Scots 
students,  for  he  was  poorer.  In  fact,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
described  him  as  being  in  penury:  not  only  had  he  lost  his 
ambassador’s  salary,  but  his  abbey  in  Poitou  was  despoiled  by 
heretics.  By  now  he  was  in  his  middle  sixties,  considered  old  age  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  tide  did  turn,  however.  Beaton,  having 
asked  the  Pope’s  permission,  became  James  Vi’s  ambassador  to 
France.  After  some  difficulty  following  the  collapse  of  the  Catholic 
League,  he  continued  to  enjoy  his  French  benefices  and  was  able 
to  afford  a carriage.  Certainly  he  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  his 
years,  for  he  considered  handing  over  ambassadorial  duties  to  an 
assistant.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  have  a bonfire  and  fireworks 
at  his  residence,  St  Jean  de  Latran,  to  celebrate  the  accession  of 
James  to  the  English  throne  on  24  March  1603.  A corn  on  his  toe 
turned  gangrenous,  causing  him  intense  pain.  He  died  of  this  on  25 
April,  aged  almost  80,  and  was  buried  in  St  Jean  de  Latran.39 
James  VI  was  on  his  unhurried  way  to  London  to  take  over  his  new 
kingdom,  when  he  heard  the  news  of  Beaton’s  death.40 

In  1580,  when  Beaton  received  the  papal  indult  facilitating  the 
ordination  of  Scottish  priests,  Winterhope  was  still  campaigning  on 
behalf  of  the  original  Scottish  foundation.  It  is  clear  that  these 
bursars  had  no  particular  place  of  residence,  nor  do  the  bene- 
factions of  Mary  Stuart  and  Beaton  appear  to  have  augmented  the 
foundation  in  any  way.41  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  Beaton’s  life 
that  any  significant  advance  took  place.  In  March  1602  a house 
purchased  by  him  was  set  aside  for  poor  Scots  scholars.  Then,  on 
23  April  1603,  lying  in  bed  and  too  weak  to  sign  his  name,  Beaton 
made  a will  in  presence  of  notaries:  one  clause  ordered  payment  of 

37  SCA,  SK  3/35.  He  was  from  near  Dumfries,  in  Beaton’s  diocese:  see  M. 
Dilworth,  “Two  Necrologies  of  Scottish  Benedictine  Abbeys  in  Germany”,  IR , 
ix  (1958),  196. 

38  SCA,  CA  1/10/2,  p.  5.  McRoberts,  65,  following  Montagu,  41,  misinterprets  the 
indult. 

39  Teulet,  Papiers,  iii,  558-62,  572-73;  Francisque-Michel,  ii,  136-39.  For  Beaton  s 
age  and  date  of  death,  see  Note  at  end. 

40  J.  Spottiswood,  The  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Bannatyne  Club,  1850), 
iii,  139-40.  All  mentions  of  Spottiswood  refer  to  this  passage. 

41  SCA,  CA  1/1,  fos  62' -65;  J.  Durkan,  “Scots  College,  Paris”,  IR,  ii  (1951), 
112-13. 
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the  indemnity  due  for  the  house.  The  next  day,  the  day  before  his 
death,  he  added  a codicil  bequeathing  the  house  and  the  residue 
of  his  estate  to  poor  Scots  scholars  in  Paris.42  Archbishop 
Spottiswood  heard  that  the  bequest  was  of  10,000  crowns,  while 
George  Con  put  it  at  80,000  livres.43 

The  will  itself  made  no  mention  of  the  students’  religious 
allegiance  and  they  could  be  students  of  either  humanity  or  theology. 
George  Mackenzie  a century  later  was  to  say  that  the  foundation  gave 
preference  to  students  of  the  name  of  Beaton  and  house  of  Balfour. 
Clearly,  however,  it  was  a religious  foundation,  for  it  was  placed 
under  the  direction  and  administration  of  the  priors  of  the  nearby 
Charterhouse,  who  were  to  be  its  superiors  in  perpetuity.44  The 
other  three  Scots  colleges  on  the  continent  had  Jesuits  as  superiors 
and  administrators;  the  church  authorities  of  the  time  apparently 
did  not,  perhaps  could  not,  visualise  such  establishments  being 
governed  by  secular  priests.  It  is  claimed  that  Beaton  deliberately 
chose  a non-Jesuit  superior,  but  in  April  1603  he  had  no  choice,  for 
Jesuits  had  been  expelled  from  Paris  in  the  winter  of  1594-5  and  did 
not  return  until  September  1603. 45  The  Charterhouse  also  received 
the  precious  objects  and  manuscripts  from  his  diocese  of  Glasgow, 
to  be  kept  safe  until  (according  to  the  almost  contemporary  Con 
and  Spottiswood)  Glasgow  became  Catholic  once  more.46  Perhaps 
Beaton’s  rehabilitation  as  archbishop  had  made  him  hopeful.  His 
own  diplomatic  and  personal  papers  were  deposited  in  the  new 
students’  residence,  as  was  presumably  the  library  he  had  amassed. 

Such  was  Beaton’s  career  in  France.  One  question  is  of  the 
greatest  interest:  what  treasures  and  documents  did  he  take  with 
him  to  France?  (One  hardly  needs  to  ask  why  he  took  them,  since 
he  had  them  with  him  during  the  siege  of  Leith.)  As  regards  the 
treasures,  we  have  some  specific  information.  It  was  reported  that 
in  1560  he  took  the  university  mace  “with  all  the  Silver  Warke  and 
hail  Juels  of  the  Hie  Kirk  to  Paris  with  him”.  The  mace  was 
returned  to  the  university  in  1590, 47  the  remainder  he  left  to  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  prior  of  the  Paris  Charterhouse.  The  latter  did 
not  accept  the  responsibility  lightly.  He  had  the  precious  objects 


Transcripts  of  the  will  are  in  SCA,  JB  4/2,  printed  in  Miscellaneous  Papers  (see 
n.  2),  71-78;  in  SCA,  CA  1/1,  fos  67-68“,  printed  with  translation  in  Glasgow 
Rental,  229-38.  The  former  is  a late  copy  and  shows  signs  of  haste;  the  latter  is 
4J  incomplete,  omitting  clauses  not  relevant  to  the  students’  foundations. 

G.  Con,  De  duplici  statu  religionis  apud  Scotos  (Rome,  1628),  165-66.  Reprinted 
M 'n  Mackenzie,  Writers,  iii,  465-66;  Miscellaneous  Papers,  pp.  xxii-xxiii. 

4J  SCA,  CA  1/10/2,  pp.  5-6;  Mackenzie,  Writers,  iii,  466. 

J.  H.  Elliott,  Europe  Divided  1559-1598  (1968),  355-56;  Catholic  Encyclopedia, 
xiv  (1912),  89. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  source  for  Beaton’s  effects  is  Mackenzie,  Writers,  iii, 
461,  464-66  and  the  passages  in  Con  and  Spottiswood  already  cited.  The  passage 
47  ‘n  Macfarlane,  Genealogical  Coll.,  i,  7-8  is  obviously  taken  from  Spottiswood. 
Glasgow  Univ.  Munimenta,  iii,  523. 
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weighed  and  their  value  estimated  in  the  presence  of  official 
witnesses,  and  had  a deed  drawn  up  in  which  he  declared  that  he 
would  only  keep  them  until  it  was  possible  to  return  them  to  their 
rightful  owner. 

Details  of  some  items  were  listed.  The  statue  of  St  Mungo  was 
8 marks  silver  by  weight;  that  of  St  Nicholas  was  valued  at  30 
marks  silver;  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saviour  in  her  arms 
was  9 marks  silver  by  weight;  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St  John 
was  8 marks,  4 oz.  silver  by  weight.  There  were  also  lesser  statues, 
reliquaries  and  crosses,  and  the  chapter  seal  weighing  1 mark,  2 oz. 
silver.  The  deed  was  dated  26  June  1603,  two  months  after  Beaton’s 
death. 

The  objects  then  lay  in  the  Charterhouse  until  1709,  when  they 
were  examined,  found  to  be  exactly  as  listed  a century  before,  and 
deposited  once  more  in  their  place  of  safety.  It  was  George 
Mackenzie,  relying  on  his  Parisian  informant,  who  gave  these 
details  and  he  commented  on  the  discrepancies  in  the  list  of 
precious  objects  given  by  Spottiswood.  The  latter  wrote  that 
Beaton  “carried  with  him  ...  the  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the 
cathedral  church,  things  of  exceeding  great  worth;  for,  besides 
those  of  ordinary  use,  there  belonged  to  that  church  the  image  of 
our  Saviour  in  beaten  gold,  and  the  portraits  of  the  twelve  apostles 
in  silver”.  Nevertheless,  even  if  there  was  no  mention  of  these  items 
in  the  proceedings  of  1603  and  1709,  Spottiswood’s  account  cannot 
be  entirely  discounted.  Not  only  was  he  a contemporary  of  Beaton, 
but  also  his  successor  in  the  see,  with  an  obvious  interest  in  the 
treasures  of  his  own  cathedral. 

The  contemporary  evidence  for  the  muniments  is  less  satis- 
factory. Archbishop  Spottiswood  described  them  as  “all  the  writs 
and  evidents  of  the  see  of  Glasgow”  and  they  were  later,  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  examined  and  listed.  It  is, 
however,  not  clear  which  documents  were  taken  to  France  by 
Beaton  and  which  arrived  there  later.  Just  as  the  university  mace 
was  quietly  returned  to  Glasgow,  so  was  the  rental  book  quietly 
taken  to  France,  for  it  contains  entries  up  to  1570  or  1 57 14S  and 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  were  penned  in  Paris  on  in- 
formation obtained  from  Scotland.  There  is  also  evidence  that  a 
considerable  number  of  documents  remained  in  Scotland  and  many 
became  the  property  of  the  university.49 

Though  it  would  be  outwith  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  all  the  Glasgow  muniments,  an  attempt  can 
be  made  to  understand  why  Beaton  took  what  he  did.  One  study 
judges  that  he  took,  not  administrative  records  but  rather  title 

48  Glasgow  Rental , 29,  206.  It  is  not  clear  if  an  entry  of  20  Feb.  (ibid.,  191-92) 

belongs  to  1570/1  or  not.  . , . 

49  J.  Durkan,  “Paisley  Abbey  and  Glasgow  Archives:  some  new  directions  , IR,  xiv 

(1963),  51-53. 
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deeds,  useful  for  supporting  possible  claims  in  the  future.  Another 
writer  goes  further  in  his  interpretation  of  Beaton’s  intentions. 
According  to  him,  the  documents  were  the  evidence  for  the 
possessions  and  privileges  of  the  bishopric,  the  silver  statues  and 
ornaments  were  those  with  which  he  had  been  given  sasine  of  the 
cathedral,  the  chapter  seal  was  necessary  for  legal  transactions,  the 
mace  was  his  symbol  of  authority  as  chancellor  of  the  university. 
His  purpose  was  to  prevent  legal  business  being  conducted  by  an 
intruded  prelate  (though  the  mace  was  returned  as  a gesture  of 
goodwill).50  Perhaps  one  can  conclude  that,  although  these  in- 
terpretations of  Beaton’s  intentions  may  have  some  validity,  his 
primary  aim  was  to  save  what  he  considered  most  valuable  from 
spoliation  in  the  near-anarchy  of  1559. 

In  the  decades  after  1560,  the  old  Church  in  Scotland  compared 
poorly  with  the  reformers  as  regards  morale  and  energy.  Would 
Archbishop  Beaton  have  done  more  for  his  Church  by  remaining 
in  his  diocese  and  perhaps  supplying  the  leadership  which  was  so 
conspicuously  lacking?  This  leads  one  to  consider  his  motives  for 
going  abroad  in  1560  and  remaining  abroad  for  over  forty  years. 
The  departure  in  1560  is  easily  explained:  he  was  well  used  to 
France,  his  queen  was  there,  he  had  a safe-conduct  for  himself  and 
the  Glasgow  treasures  he  had  with  him,  but  none  if  he  remained  in 
Scotland.  As  for  remaining  in  France,  it  was  no  new  thing  for  a late 
medieval  bishop  to  be  an  ambassador  or  officer  of  state  and  thus 
an  infrequent  visitor  to  his  own  diocese,  and  no  doubt  it  was 
Mary’s  wish  that  he  should  remain.  After  her  fall  and  flight  to 
England,  perhaps  it  was  even  more  important  to  represent  her  in 
France,  and  in  addition  he  was  convicted  of  treason  in  Scotland. 
It  was  only  in  the  1580s,  when  James  VI  reached  manhood  and 
Beaton  was  gradually  rehabilitated,  that  it  would  have  been  feasible 
for  him  to  return  to  Scotland.  By  then  he  was  in  his  sixties  and  we 
simply  do  not  know  how  he  regarded  his  duty  towards  his  diocese 
and  the  respective  benefits  of  his  presence  in  France  or  Scotland, 
or  indeed  how  he  regarded  the  future  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
Scotland.  As  for  the  king,  James  might  well  have  wanted  the 
rehabilitation  of  an  outlawed  bishop  and  still  have  preferred  an 
obstinate  Catholic  to  remain  furth  of  Scotland. 

Archbishop  James  Beaton  has  received  an  almost  uniformly 
good  press  from  posterity.  It  was  predictable  that  Catholic 
expatriates  like  George  Con  and  Thomas  Dempster  should  praise 
his  virtues;  and  Dempster,  never  at  a loss  for  unverifiable 
information,  lists  five  scholarly  productions  by  Beaton  on  various 
subjects,  including  a volume  of  Scottish  proverbs,  which 

G.  G.  Simpson  and  B.  Webster,  “The  Archives  of  the  Medieval  Church  of 

Glasgow:  an  introductory  survey”,  The  Bibliotheck,  iii  (1962),  195;  McRoberts, 

64,  66. 
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Mackenzie  says  was  actually  printed.51  Of  all  these  writings  we  can 
be  sceptical.  It  was  also  to  be  expected  that  Thomas  Innes,  in  the 
Scots  College  at  Paris  and  enjoying  access  to  Beaton’s  papers, 
should  retail  much  to  the  credit  of  its  second  founder.  This, 
presumably,  is  why  Mackenzie  could  tell  of  Beaton  writing  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  that  he  would  like  to  retire  and  live  with  the  Scots 
students  in  Paris,  were  it  not  for  the  business  he  had  to  transact  for 
her;  also  of  the  “whole  towns  and  corporations  in  Scotland” 
expressing  their  thanks  to  him,  as  he  had  twice  obtained  the 
renewal  of  their  ancient  privileges  in  France:  during  his  embassy  in 
1558  and  then  from  Henry  IV  in  1599. 52 

Mackenzie  also  accepted  the  favourable  estimate  of  other 
writers,  one  of  whom  was  John  Spottiswood,  Beaton’s  protestant 
successor  at  Glasgow.  Spottiswood,  having  acknowledged  that  “at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  he  [Beaton]  forsook  the  country,  out 
of  the  hatred  he  bare  to  those  that  had  hand  in  that  work”,  went 
on  to  describe  him  as  “a  man  honourably  disposed,  faithful  to  the 
queen  while  she  lived,  and  to  the  king  her  son,  a lover  of  his 
country,  and  liberal  according  to  his  means  to  all  his  countrymen”. 
Indeed  Du  Chesne  made  the  point  that  Beaton  was  praised  by 
Scottish  Catholics  and  protestants  alike.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
in  Paris  wrote  of  Beaton’s  personal  qualities:  honest  with  money, 
of  great  goodness,  more  sincere  and  upright  than  other  political 
figures.53  Beaton’s  entry  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
declares  that  “he  was  as  much  respected  and  liked  by  the  French 
as  by  his  own  countrymen”.  This  favourable  estimate  does  not,  in 
the-  light  of  the  published  sources  at  least,  seem  at  all  exaggerated. 

Epilogue: 

The  Charterhouse  was  suppressed  in  the  early  years  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  buildings  were  subsequently  de- 
molished. The  Glasgow  treasures  have  disappeared  without  trace. 

Beaton’s  own  papers  were  bound  into  14  folio  volumes,  which 
were  confiscated  by  the  Revolutionary  authorities  in  1794  and 
disappeared.  A comparatively  small  collection  of  papers,  apparently 
not  from  these  volumes,  survived  and  was  brought  to  Scotland  in 
1798.  The  originals  are  in  the  Scottish  Catholic  Archives  and  the 
more  important  have  been  printed. 

The  Glasgow  muniments  remained  in  the  Charterhouse  until  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Thomas  Innes  put  them  in 
order  and  transcribed  them.  Subsequently  they  were  taken  to  the 
Scots  College.  At  the  Revolution  the  originals,  500-600  in  number, 
were  confiscated  and  disappeared.  Four  medieval  volumes, 

51  Dempster,  Historia,  125-26;  Mackenzie,  Writers,  iii,  461,  467.  See  comments  in 
The  James  Cannichaell  Collection  of  Proverbs  in  Scots,  ed.  M.  L.  Anderson 
(1957),  43. 

52  Mackenzie,  Writers,  iii,  462,  464. 

53  Du  Chesne,  539;  Teulet,  Papiers,  iii,  142,  161,  227-29,  558-62. 
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however,  including  two  cartularies,  were  returned  to  the  College 
and  are  now  in  the  Scottish  Catholic  Archives.  Thomas  Innes’ 
transcripts  have  also  survived.  Most  of  the  material  is  in  print.54 

As  for  the  Scots  College,  clearly  no  college  as  such  existed 
before  the  seventeenth  century.  The  house  bequeathed  by  Beaton 
provided  a site,  however,  and  in  1639  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
authorities  united  the  two  foundations,  that  is,  the  four  medieval 
bursaries  and  Beaton’s  bequest.  The  official  document  used  the 
word  “college”  in  reference  to  the  house,  and  its  residents  were 
explicitly  called  Catholics  and  Roman.  In  1688,  a royal  con- 
firmation of  the  1639  document  described  the  establishment  un- 
equivocally as  a university  college.  Beaton  was  considered  its 
second  founder.55 

The  united  establishment  moved  into  new  and  spacious 
premises  in  the  1660s.  The  college  was  closed  by  the  Revolutionary 
authorities,  and  when  in  1824  it  was  restored  to  the  Scottish 
bishops,  they  preferred  to  rent  it  out  and  use  the  revenues  to 
establish  bursaries,  which  still  exist,  for  their  clerical  students.  The 
college  premises  now  house  a community  of  nuns,  a hostel  for 
women  students  and  a primary  school. 

NOTE 

Beaton’s  date  of  birth: 

His  funeral  oration  (Du  Chesne,  App.  345)  says  he  was  born  in 
1514.  This  is  much  too  early  and  is  contradicted  by  every  other 
source.  According  to  his  Latin  epitaph,  he  died  “anno  aetatis 
LXXXVI”  (ibid.  App.  348),  and  the  French  inscription  on  his 
tomb  describes  him  as  “age  de  LXXXVI  ans  ou  environ”  (ibid.  540; 
App.  349).  As  with  other  indications  of  his  age,  there  is  some 
imprecision  of  language  (aged  86,  in  his  86th  year)  and  also  some 
doubt,  but  date  of  birth  c.  1517  is  signified. 

Dempster  (Historia,  126)  and  Spottiswood  also  have  86  (the 
figure  66  in  early  editions  of  Spottiswood  is  surely  a misprint). 
Nevertheless  1517  is  too  early  and  other  evidence  points  to  a later 
date. 

Francisque-Michel  (II,  139)  says  he  died  aged  83  but  gives  no 
specific  reference.  Bellesheim  (III,  327n.)  follows  him.  This  sig- 
nifies date  of  birth  c.  1520. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  considered  him  to  be  65  in  March  1587 
(Teulet,  Papiers  III,  559),  which  gives  date  of  birth  c.  1522. 

The  most  reliable  indications,  however,  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
papal  bulls  appointing  him  to  Arbroath  and  Glasgow  (see  n.  3,  8). 
According  to  these,  he  was  in  his  22nd  year  or  thereabouts  in 
March  1 546,  and  in  his  27th  year  or  thereabouts  in  September  1551. 

5s  ^-74,  87-94;  Dilworth,  “Archbishop  Beaton’s  Papers”,  3-8. 

SCA,  CA  1/10/2,  fos  6-7;  McNeill,  68-70. 
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Date  of  birth  was  thus  c.  1524.  Two  remarks  can  be  made.  Firstly, 
it  is  unlikely  that  a young  prelate’s  age  would  be  under-estimated 
in  such  documents,  as  a minimum  age  for  provision  was  laid  down. 
Birth  before  1524  is  thus  improbable.  Secondly,  Beaton  received  a 
bull  dispensing  him  from  the  minimum  age  requirement  of  30  on 
his  provision  to  Glasgow. 

One  slight  piece  of  evidence  also  points  to  1524  and  perhaps 
indicates  the  time  of  year.  When  aged  almost  20  (dedans  les  vingt 
ans  de  son  age),  Beaton  was  sent  to  Mary  of  Guise,  “Regente  en 
Escosse”,  to  inform  her  that  French  forces  were  being  sent  to  help 
her  (see  n.  19).  This  seemingly  refers  to  her  attempt  to  supplant 
Arran  as  governor  in  1544;  in  late  March  she  knew  she  had  French 
support,  and  in  mid  May  French  ships  arrived  {Mary  of  Lorraine 
Corresp.,  60-61).  Beaton,  if  not  quite  20  at  the  time,  would  have 
been  born  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1524. 

Beaton’s  date  of  death: 

Authors  are  divided  in  attributing  his  death  to  24  or  25  April, 
with  Scottish  writers  on  the  whole  favouring  the  24th,  and 
continental  writers  the  25th.  Du  Chesne  (1639)  gives  XXV  three 
times  in  his  transcripts  of  the  epitaph  (App.  348)  and  the  tomb 
(p.  540,  App.  349).  An  error  thus  seems  ruled  out.  Mackenzie 
(1722)  also  has  the  25th  (p.  466),  no  doubt  from  his  Parisian 
source;  the  28th  (p.  461)  is  obviously  a misprint.  More  recently 
Francisque-Michel  (II,  138)  and  Daumet  (p.  47n.)  have  the  25th 
and  cite  French  sources. 

Dempster,  after  giving  a transcript  of  the  epitaph  in  verse,  has 
XXIV  as  date  of  death,  though  not  citing  epitaph  or  tomb  for  it. 
Keith,  Bishops  (1755,  1824)  has  the  24th.  The  eighteenth-century 
Macfarlane  (printed  1900  but  apparently  quoted  from  in  earlier 
productions)  has  the  24th  (I,  17). 

Sitting  on  the  fence,  Eyre  (p.  30)  states  that  Beaton  died  on  the 
25th  and  then,  in  the  same  paragraph,  quotes  his  tombstone  with 
the  24th.  Dowden,  Bishops , 350  has  a similar  paragraph  with  death 
on  the  25th  (citing  Bellesheim,  who  follows  Francisque-Michel)  and 
the  tomb  giving  the  24th. 

It  might  seem  fairly  clear  that  the  25th  is  correct  and  that 
Dempster  is  responsible  for  the  erroneous  24th.  The  Scots  College 
necrology  (SCA,  CA  1/7),  however,  has  his  death  under  25  April, 
while  the  college  Statutes  (SCA,  CA  1/10/2,  fo.  14)  required 
attendance  at  his  anniversary  Mass  on  the  24th! 
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